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PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

In the junior examination at Adams Nervine, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
during the past year was asked this question : " State three ways each 
in which a nurse may economize the supplies of an institution in food, 
in dishes, in bed-linen, and in the strength of its nursing force." 

The following answers were among those handed in : 

FOOD 

1. To economize in food, in bread for instance, use up all of one 
loaf before starting on another; make toast of dry pieces or stale bread, 
if there is any, before cutting up fresh bread for same. Do not put a 
lot of bread on a patient's tray who always leaves the greater part of it; 
try and bear in mind the quantity a patient usually eats when preparing 
meals. It is better to have the patient ask for more than to throw out 
the greater part of what was taken in. 

2. In meats, etc., put sufficient on trays but do not load them, as an 
invalid loses her appetite when confronted by a large amount of food. 
A small amount daintily arranged is much better, as the patients will 
probably eat it all, whereas they would otherwise just taste of the other 
things and eat next to nothing. 

3. Be careful to send back what is left over after meals are served, 
in good condition to the kitchen. 

DISHES 

Pile carefully, handle carefully, do not put glasses in too hot water; 
be careful about not chipping the dishes. In granite dishes do not leave 
them standing on the fire after you have used a part of the contents, as 
the part where it has been will scorch; do not let them boil or subject 
them to too great heat and break the enamel. Count them over often 
to see that the right number is present, if not, then find out what has 
become of them. 

NUBSING FORCE 

1. A nurse may economize in strength of nursing force by, on her 
own part, taking good care of her own health, resting when tired instead 
of going out and becoming more tired. In short, trying to keep in good 
condition to perform her own work and help others if necessary.. 
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2. By working in unity with other nurses; helping out if another 
is working harder than she is, and trying to help along with the work. In 
general without thinking or saying " That is not my work." 

3. By trying to do as you would wish others to do for you, per- 
suading tired nurses to stay at home and rest instead of going out all 
the time. 

LINEN 

A nurse may economize in linen by keeping a correct list, by having 
little holes attended to at once, by being careful about spilling medicines 
and by washing out stains. By being careful that ink-bottles are not 
left so as to stain the linen. By seeing that the linen is used for what 
it is intended, not for dusters, etc. By having certain times for chang- 
ing and not keeping too much in the patients' rooms. By never putting 
it away while damp, or using it if it needs to be mended. 
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Some Advances in Infant Feeding. — Dr. F. H. Lamb in the 
Archives of Pediatrics summarizes his paper as follows: 1. The most 
important thing in infant feeding is to know the amount taken in twenty- 
four hours. The only way to do it is to calculate energy quotients. 
2. The percentage method is uncertain and complicated. 3. The quan- 
tity of food and not the percentage is desirable. 4. Overfeeding is the 
commonest cause of nutritional disturbance, and is a clinical entity. 
5. Fat in cow's milk is to be feared. 6. Fat causes constipation, 
proteids do not. 7. Curds in stools are not proteid, but calcium 
soaps, fatty acids, or fats. 8. Casein is not difficult to digest, 
does not cause digestive disturbance, nor undergo putrefaction in the 
intestine. 9. The newborn infant can digest starch. 10. Dextrins and 
starches are valuable additions to milk feeding. 11. The volume of a 
child's food should depend on its weight and should never exceed 36 to 
38 ounces. 12. The interval between feedings should never be less 
than three hours, and after the third month of life should be four hours. 



